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a conflict of duties this morning as soon as the sad news was bro-
ken to me, It was my duty to leave for Calcutta by the first train
available. It was also my duty to go through the programme you
had fixed up for me. The spirit of service in me prompted me to
finish the work here, but whilst I have preferred to stop here,
to meet those who have come from distant places, I shall, instead
of my usual speech on Congress work, devote it to the memory of
the departed Deshbandhu. I am sure that my staying here to
go through the programme in preference to running up to Cal-
cutta will please his soul.

Mr. Das was one of the greatest of men.1 I have had the
privilege of knowing him for the last six years, and, when I parted
from him only a few days ago at Darjeeling, I said to a friend that
the closer I came to him the more I came to love him. I saw
during my brief stay at Darjccling that no thought but that of the
welfare of India occupied his mind. He dreamed and thought and
talked of the freedom of India and of nothing else and I may tell
you that, until the moment I took leave of him in Darjee-
ling, he was asking me to stop longer in Bengal to bring the diffe-
rent parties together, so that the energies of all may be concentra-
ted on one purpose throughout my tour in Bengal.

Those who had differences with him, those who bitterly
criticized him did not hesitate to admit that no other man could
take his place in Bengal. He was fearless. He was brave. His love
for the young men of Bengal was boundless. There is not a young
man but has told me that never had his request to Mr. Das for
help gone in vain. He earned lakhs and gave away lakhs to the
young men of Bengal. His sacrifice was matchless. And who am
I to talk of his great intellect and his statesmanship?

On more than one occasion at Darjeeling, he told me that the
freedom of India depends on non-violence and truth. The Hindus
and Mussalmans Of India should know that his heart knew no
differences between the Hindus and the Mussalmans. I would
like to tell all Englishmen in India that he bore no ill will to them.
"If I live I live for swaraj; if I die I die for swaraj," that was
his vow to his motherland.

What shall we do to perpetuate his memory? It is easy to shed
tears, but no tears can help us or his nearest and dearest. Only
if everyone of us, Hindus, Mussalmans, Parsis and Christians, all
who call themselves Indians, pledge ourselves to do the work in

1 Hie newspaper reports that Gandhiji broke down and was unable to
proceed for a minute or two.